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Paul Henkel: Frontier Missionary, Organizer, 
and Author. 


Delivered as an address at the writer’s installation as Professor of Church His- 
tory in Hamma Divinity School, December 5, 1933. Reprinted by permission of 
the author and Dr. R. T. Stamm, Editor of the Lutheran Church Quarterly. 


By B. H. PERSHING, Springfield, O. 


With the close of the War for Independence the American 
churches faced a challenge such as had been presented at no pre- 
vious period in Christian history. Across the Alleghany Mountains 
began to pour a throng of adventurous, stalwart men and patient, 
heroic women, the vanguard of the great host that was never to 
halt until the Pacific Ocean was reached. Absorbed in the struggle 
to overcome the material elements in their environment, these 

" pioneers had few resources with which to conserve the spiritual life. 
Unless the interior of the continent as it was settled was to become 
a region in which all that pertains to the spiritual life was at a low 
ebb, help must be sent by the older churches along the Atlantic 
seaboard. In the solution of this problem the churches found little 
to guide them in the history of the past. There was consequently 
a period of experimentation with the various methods of frontier 
evangelization. 
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The denominations that entered the eastern Mississippi Valley 
adopted various methods of procedure. The Presbyterian synods 
sent trained and educated men, who planted churches and organized 
presbyteries. In 1801 they formulated the much-discussed Plan 
of Union, by which they worked in conjunction with the Congrega- 
tionalists. The Baptists relied on men who in most cases were un- 
educated and who settled on farms while preaching on the Lord’s 
Day. The Methodists sent heroic individuals, who rode their long, 
lonely circuits and visited isolated cabins and scattered settlements. 
Catholicism with its bands of trained men in the monastic orders 
sent these soldiers of the Cross to minister to the adherents of that 
faith who had gone West. What method would the Lutheran 
Church develop to plant churches in the region that was destined to 
be the heart of the American nation? 

The call of their brethren on the frontier aroused a sympa- 
thetic response in the hearts of the Lutherans in the East. Two 
types of missionaries came across the mountains. The first of 
these was the pastor who on his own initiative left his congregation 
for a few months and did missionary work. An outstanding ex- 
ample of this class is the Rev. Johannes Stauch, who for twelve 
years traveled in Western Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Ken- 
tucky. In 1806 he removed to Columbiana County, Ohio. The 
first year after he established himself in Ohio he organized twelve 
congregations in what is now Columbiana, Jefferson, Warren, and 
Stark counties. While he found much irreligion among the Ger- 
mans, who were mostly from Pennsylvania, he also found many 
who were thirsting for the ministrations of the Church. Listen to 
his description of these in his Autobiography: — 

“Others were pious and daily hungering after righteousness and con- 
tinued in their daily devotions morning and evenings in their cabins, kneel- 
ing in the dust upon their earthen floors, prayed fervently to the Great 
Shepherd to send them spiritual guides to visit their families and baptize 
their babies and catechize and confirm their children, visit them in their 
afflictions, and speak comfortable words of promise to them in their dying 
moments and perform burial services at their graves.” !) 

What preacher of to-day would not rejoice at experiences such 
as he had? On one occasion, in northern Tuscarawas County, he 
held a service in an open barn. After the benediction had been pro- 


1) C. V. Sheatsley, History of the Joint Synod of Ohio (1919), 
pp. 11—36, gives a translation of the Autobiography of Stauch. Stauch 
later became a traveling preacher for the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
(Documentary History of the Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania and Adjacent States [1898], p. 371). 
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nounced, the people would not disperse, but demanded another ser- 
vice. On another day he baptized twenty-three children beneath the 
spreading tree under which the service of worship was held. 

One of the tasks of the Lutheran historian of to-day is to col- 
lect and publish the story of the labors of these heroic sacrificial 
servants of Christ, so that ours and succeeding generations may 
not forget the price paid for the establishment of the churches in 
which we worship. 

The work was of such magnitude, however, that it demanded 
more systematic direction and support than such voluntary labor 
could afford. To provide this, the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
- mindful of the spirit of its founder, adopted the plan of traveling 
preachers. The proposal was presented by the special conference 
of the Lancaster district and approved by the Ministerium in 1804.”) 
The traveling preacher was supported by the Ministerium while he 
made a tour of the frontier. A detailed report of his work was 
required. In these reports is to be found one of the best primary 
sources for the history of early Lutheranism in the Ohio Valley. 
In 1805 the Ministerium adopted these regulations for the work: — 

“That the traveling preachers be furnished with letters of recommen- 
dation to the congregations by the President and Secretary; 

“That the President and Secretary shall give the traveling preachers 
written instructions; 

“That forty dollars a month be allowed each traveling preacher and 
that one month’s salary shall be paid in advance.” *) 

Contributions were also asked from the people who were 
served by the traveling preachers. That the response was not 
always as generous as was expected and that missionary operations 
then as now were hampered by lack of funds is clear from this 
action of the Ministerium in 1807: — 


“Tt was noted with regret that the arrangements concerning the travel- 
ing preachers, etc., are not supported and advanced with the zeal which the 
importance of the matter seems to demand. Hereupon it was resolved that 
the President earnestly exhort all the preachers and delegates present that 
in the future they earnestly recommend and praise the institution in their 
congregations in order that it may not prove an entire failure. 

“Further, Resolved, That this admonition shall be appended to the 
report of the traveling preachers in order that in the future this institution 
may be carried on more zealously, and that larger and more liberal con- 
tributions may be gathered in the congregations.” *) 


2) Documentary History, p. 344. 
Sy! gods pe 350. 
4) Ibid., p. 380. 
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The plan was temporarily discontinued in 1817 owing to lack 
of funds.’) By that time the Conference of Ohio was ready to or- 
ganize into an independent ministerium. This was the first-fruits 
of the traveling preachers west of the mountains. Many conse- 
crated men served the Church in producing this happy result. 
Among them was the Rev. Paul Henkel, whose services as frontier 
missionary, organizer of synods, and author of hymn-books and 
catechisms is the theme of this hour. The Ministerium appointed 
him to serve as a traveling preacher in 1805.°) His previous service 
in the extension of the Church in Virginia and North Carolina had 
commended him to his ministerial brethren for such work. 


I. The Frontier Missionary. 


The ancestors of Paul Henkel settled in America at German- 
town in the early part of the eighteenth century. His parents fol- 
lowed the German migration to North Carolina. Here on the 
Yadkin River, in Rowan County, he was born on December 15, 
1754. The family soon removed to the Shenandoah Valley in Vir- 
ginia. This was then a frontier region. At the age of fourteen 
Henkel was confirmed by the Rev. Johannes Schwarbach, pastor 
of Hebron Church, who regularly visited the Henkel family in 
Pendleton County. It was a journey of 120 miles by horseback. 
The visits of this consecrated pastor left a lasting impression on 
the growing boy and did much to incline him to a life of service in 
the Church. 

Educational opportunities were meager, but such as were at 
hand were used to the best advantage. In the schools that he at- 
tended he acquired an excellent mastery of the German language. 
To this he later added a working knowledge of Latin and Greek. 
His father had a small library of excellent books, among which were 
the Nuremberg Bible with notes and commentary. Arndt’s True 
Christianity, and Starck’s Prayer-book. These were diligently 
studied. Other books were secured whenever possible. Paul’s edu- 
cation at this period was intensive rather than extensive. This 
lack of contact with the forms of thought then current in the the- 
ological world was no small factor in molding his attitude towards 
confessional Lutheranism. 

As he grew older, the conviction deepened that he should be 
a minister of the Gospel. He took part in religious services when- 

5) Ibid., p. 507. 

6) Ibid., p. 370. 
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ever possible. In 1781, while still a layman, he preached his first 
sermon in German, using as his text Phil. 2,5: “Let this mind be in 
you which was also in Christ Jesus.” When this service was 
ended, a number of those present who did not understand German 
requested him to preach in English. He did so on the text Eccl. 
12,13. From this time he continued to preach while supporting 
his family by working at the trade of cooper. He had married in 
1776 and at this date had two sons, Solomon and Philip.”) 

A new epoch began in 1782 when he visited in the home of the 
Rev. John Andrew Krug, pastor at Fredericktown, Md., from 1771 
to 1796. It was a happy moment, when, wearing for the first time 
a regular Lutheran gown, Henkel preached the English Christmas 
sermon. Pastor Krug gave him some directions for his work. 
More important was his request that he return the next year and 
accompany him to the meeting of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
There he intended to seek the authority of the Church for his labors. 
The lack of this definite call from the Church had distressed him 
greatly as he felt it to be indispensable. 

In keeping with this plan he accompanied Pastor Krug to the 
meeting of the Ministerium that convened at York, Pa., on June 16, 
1783. Here he was “examined in Christian doctrine and found 
fairly: proficient; and as he showed evidence of a Christian char- 
acter and life, it was resolved further to consider his case.” The 
experiences of the Ministerium with unqualified candidates led it 
to proceed cautiously in granting licenses. The next day he was 
again called before the committee. This examination convinced 
the fathers that here was a fit man, called of God. Pastor Krug 
was authorized to grant him a lincense to preach and to baptize 
when he had received a regular call from the congregations in Vir- 
ginia that had asked for his licensure. He was also requested to 
sign an outline of his duties. These were as follows: — 

“To preach the Word of God in its purity according to the Law and 
Gospel as it is explained in its chief points in the Augsburg Confession and 
other symbolical books; 


“Diligently to instruct children, visit the sick, care for souls, and ad- 
minister Holy Baptism according to the command of Christ; 


7) For an extended sketch of these years see the article by W. J. Finck, 
“Paul Henkel, the Lutheran Pioneer,’’ Lutheran Quarterly, LVI, pp. 307 to 
334. While pastor of Emmanuel Lutheran Church at New Market, Va., 
Dr. Finck made a careful study of the Henkel material in the possession of 
Mr. Elon O. Henkel, a great-grandson of Paul Henkel. See also Cassell, 
C. W., Finck, W. J., and Henkel, E.O., History of the Lutheran Church 
in Virginia and Eastern Tennessee (1930), pp. 48—55. 
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“Diligently to exercise himself in knowledge; 

“To adorn his office with a Christian life; 

“Not to leave, or go beyond, the congregations which are entrusted to 
him in the license; 

“To record the most noteworthy occurrences of his ministry in a 
journal and annually to present this to the synodical meeting, also to appear 
personally as often as asked; 

“To renew the license annually. 


28) 

Here is a most excellent set of instructions, which might well 
be impressed on any candidate for the ministry even in our day. 
To this list of the requirements of a minister Hamma Divinity 
School gives hearty assent and embodies it in the ideals held before 
its students. 

He now entered upon his work with the enthusiasm that pro- 
motes success. He was a large, erect man, six feet tall, well pro- 
portioned, full of energy and perseverance. His well-balanced mind 
was eager to add to his knowledge from any available source. 
Kind, affectionate, and forbearing in his relations with others, he 
was beloved and esteemed by all in the communities into which his 
pastoral duties called him.” 

The request of his congregations for his ordination the next 
year was not granted. His license, however, was renewed.) This 
was continued for several years. In 1787 permission was. given 
him to preach in any congregation not having a regular pastor. 
Hope was held out to him that in time he might be ordained.") 
His congregation in 1789 expressed “their satisfaction with the entire 
official conduct of Mr. Henkel and recommended him to the synod 
as a faithful laborer in the vineyard of the Lord.” His license 
was renewed accordingly.™) 

At last the long-awaited day came. On June 5, 1792, at Lan- 
caster, Pa., he was ordained to the Gospel ministry. In view of 
the subsequent career of Henkel it is of interest to note that the 
Ministerium at the same session adopted a new constitution in 


8) Documentary History, pp. 187. 188. 

9) An interesting description of Paul Henkel as seen by a theological 
student at New Market in the closing years of Henkel’s life is to be found 
in J. G. Morris, Life Reminiscences of an Old Lutheran Minister (1896), 
pp. 53—58. 

10) Documentary History, p. 193. 

11) Ibid., p. 216. The license was renewed in 1785. There is no 
record of action in 1786 and 1791. In 1788 he was not present. As no 
excuse was presented, an investigation was ordered; ibid., pp. 201. 223. 234. 

12) Ibid., p. 227. The spelling Hinkel, here used, is followed to-day 
by some of his descendants. The form Hinckel also appears in the records 
of the Ministerium. . 
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which no doctrinal basis was contained.”) His attendance at the 
meetings of the Ministerium in the years following was irregular 
due to his labors at great distances and his simultaneous member- 
ship in other synods. 

Until 1800 Virginia was the field of his regular pastoral labors. 
Among the churches in which he preached was that at Woodstock. 
This has been rendered famous by the Rev. Peter Muhlenberg, who 
according to tradition gave to him the ministerial robe which he 
wore on the famous occasion in 1776. He made his home in New 
Market in 1790. Two years later St. Matthew’s Church in this 
place was erected. Henkel continued to serve as pastor of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church until 1820. During his frequent absences other pas- 
tors held services. In 1820, when Dr. S. S. Schmucker became 
pastor of St. Matthew’s, a division of the congregation occurred. 
Henkel and his followers withdrew and organized Emmanuel Lu- 
theran Church.) From this central location he made missionary 
excursions into the surrounding counties, preaching and establishing 
churches. Much of this was done on his own initiative. 

While laboring in this section of the Church, he took a leading 
part in the organization of the Special Conference in Virginia in 
1793. On his return from North Carolina he was again affliated 
with this body. At times he served as president. He prepared a 
formula for burial to be used by school-teachers in the absence of 
a minister. This was added to the minutes of the session in 1807. 
A year later he joined with Pastor Christian Streit in writing an 
admonition to the congregations not to neglect private meetings 
for prayer, instruction of the young, and observance of the Sab- 
bath. His missionary zeal led to the inclusion in the minutes of 
the next year of an admonition to the congregations to grant their 
pastors a leave of absence to serve the needy brethren in other 


13) Ibid., pp. 247—259. The ordination was at the hands of the 
President, Rev. John Frederick Schmidt, assisted by Pastors Helmuth and 
Muhlenberg. The Minutes do not indicate that Henkel took an active part 
in the sessions of the Ministerium. He was present in 1793, 1796, 1798, 
1800, 1806, 1807, 1809, 1810, 1815. He is recorded as absent in 1794, 
1795, 1797, 1799, 1801, 1805, without excuse in 1808, 1811, 1812, 
1813, 1820, 1821. There is no mention of him in 1802, 1803, 1804, 
1814, 1817, 1818, 1819. In 1816 he was not present, but sent a letter 
lamenting that the German Janguage was losing ground in Virginia. [Ibid., 
pp. 260. 269. 276. 282. 290. 297. 304. 308. 314, 322. 331. 340. 350. 
365. 373. 386. 398. 409. 423. 436. 447. 461. 473. 488. 509. 525. 
547. 570. 

14) For brief sketches of the Lutheran churches in New Market see 
Cassell, Finck, and Henkel, op. cit., pp. 218—221. 
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places. His love of the German led to instructions from the con- 
ference not to neglect the German language.” 

Paul Henkel could not forget the spiritual needs of the State 
of his birth. As early as 1785 he made the first of a number of 
tours to North Carolina. In 1800 he responded to the appeals 
from this region and took up his pastoral work in Rowan County. 
He found much spiritual destitution. A report which he made to 
the Ministerium in 1801 stated that “he found people in great 
ignorance; the form of Christianity was still to be found; he 
hopes that he shall not work in vain, especially with the youth.””) 
Many missionary tours were undertaken at the request of the 
Synod.) The malarial climate affected his health and led to his 
return to Virginia in 1805. Another reason for his return was his 
desire to assist setting up the printing establishment that was being 
opened in New Market. Of this and also of his part in the or- 
ganization of the North Carolina Synod more will be said later. 

For the remainder of his life New Market was to be his home, 
except for the two occasions in 1811 and 1816, when he made his 
headquarters at Point Pleasant, now in West Virgina. His days 
as a regular pastor were now at an end, although he was nominally 
pastor of New Market for some years. Henceforth he was to be 
the traveling missionary, often practically independent. His call 
to this work by the Ministerium has been noted. Now was to be- 
gin the career of which it has been said by a Lutheran historian: 
“From New Market, Va., and beyond up to Columbus, O., the 
name of Henkel was a household word among the early settlers.” ™) 

Year after year the Ministerium renewed his appointment. 
At times his field of labor was specified, as in the action taken in 
1811. Even then the field was wide, as it included the States of 
Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, and Tennessee. It was on this occasion 


15) The activity of Henkel in connection with the Special Conference 
of Virginia is treated by A. R. Wentz, History of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Maryland of the United Lutheran Church in America, 1820—1920 
(1920), pp. 36—44; Cassell, Finck, and Henkel, op. cit., pp. 82—96; 
F. Bente, American Lutheranism (1919), pp. 140—142. That Henkel did 
not unite with the pastors who formed the Synod of Maryland and Virginia 
in 1820 was probably due to its affiliation with the General Synod. This 
was opposed by the Tennessee Synod, with which he had united a few 
months before. 

16) Documentary History, p. 319. ; 

17) On the missionary work of the North Carolina Synod in follow- 
ing its members into Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri see G. D. Bernheim and George H. Cox, The History of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod and Ministerium of North Carolina (1902), 
pp. 85—91. 

18) Sheatsley, op. cit., p. 40. 
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that he was advised “to have no dealings with camp-meetings if he 
should find such departures from our evangelical ways.” At other 
times no restrictions were placed upon him. His appointment in 
- 1812 was to be for three months “in such regions as he himself 
deems most necessary.” ”) 

As Henkel directed his steps toward Ohio, what situation did 
he face? What work had already been done to plant the Christian 
Church? The Moravians still preached the Gospel to the remnant 
of the Delaware Indians that had survived the trials of their faith. 
Congregationalism at Marietta had organized the first church for 
white people. It had also been planted on the Western Reserve. 
The Baptists were already in the field. Presbyterian churches had 
been organized. Catholic services had occasionally been held, 
though no formal organization existed. The Shakers made their 
appearance in the year of his appointment. Methodism had been 
planted in a number of places. The greatest of all Methodist cir- 
cuit riders, Francis Asbury, was in Ohio in 1806. The Kentucky 
revival had swept into Ohio and left its traces in the Miami Valley. 
Among the Germans, who were principally from Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and North Carolina, there were Reformed as well as Lu- 
therans. Here and there were scattered adherents of other de- 
nominations. 

The experiences of a traveling preacher can best be discovered 
by following Paul Henkel on one of his journeys.”) It was his 
first service as a traveling preacher of the Ministerium. Accom- 
panied by his wife, he left New Market on July 7, 1806. As they 
proceeded over the mountains, the road became so rough that it was 
necessary to abandon the two-wheeled gig in which they were riding. 
On July 23 he reached Point Pleasant. The next day he entered 
Ohio in what is now Gallia County. At once he was busily en- 
gaged in preaching, instructing the young, baptizing, and admin- 
istering the Lord’s Supper. He met many of his former members 
who had migrated to Ohio. This was a common experience on the 
tour. Tribulations soon came. His canoe upset in the Ohio River. 
He was attacked by the malaria, or “Carolina fever,” as it was 
called. His rest at night was disturbed by previous occupants of 


19) In 1807 only Johannes Stauch was appointed, due to the depleted 
treasury (Documentary History, pp. 381. 389. 407. 428. 442. 458). 

20) A translation of this report to the Ministerium, made by F. E. 
Cooper and edited by C. L. Martzloff, may be found in the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society Publications XXIII, 162—-218. Quota- 
tions here used are from this translation. 
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the bed. Those who came to hear him were often listless, and he 
was compelled to resort to “disgressions and droll speeches to make 
them attentive.” He was not always most cordial to the English, 
whom he described as a “perverse people, who could not come if 
invited, but did come if a German service was announced.” 
A typical entry of a day’s work is that for August 18: — 

“Tt is again a very warm day. I give instruction all day long. I am 
disturbed at various times from the English, who wish to have their children 
baptized. I would not have believed that there are so many English who 
approve of infant baptism as I have already met here. I am very tired. 
In the evening I am to go two miles to baptize children. I was already on 
the way with others, but I must give up the journey because of weakness, 
I put it off until to-morrow.” 

At Chillicothe he found few Germans. These were not in- 
terested in religion. The vices to which the people were given led 
him to write: “Oh, what an ungodly people has the old State of 
Virginia already delivered into this newly settled State!” Here he 
caught the itch from “an old rusty Methodist preacher” with 
whom he was forced to share his bed. He turned to the southwest 
and by August 19 was in Lebanon. At Clear Creek, in Franklin 
Township, Warren County, he found “the first house that I came 
across in the whole State that was built for a church.” This had 
been erected in common with the Reformed. He desired to visit 
the Shaker settlement, but concluded that he could not spare the 
time. He met some whom he termed the “so-called Quakers.” 
On August 24 he began the return journey after having gone as 
far as Germantown. He lamented that he could not visit the Ger- 
man settlements further on. There is a touch of the piquant hu- 
mor that enlivens the whole journal in the entry for August 25, 
when he wrote that he washed the dishes before using them, as they 
stuck together from old grease, and that the bedbugs drove him 
from the house at night to the hay stable. He again visited Chilli- 
cothe, preaching in the court-house. Few were present. The Ger- 
mans appeared to be prejudiced against pastors of their own 
language. He concluded that “they were probably possessed with 
what many others are possessed, stupid pride and light-mindedness.” 
A journey of 42 miles on August 28 enabled him to reach Point 
Pleasant the next day. Here the weary missionary was cheered 
by a letter telling him that all was well at home. By September 15 
he was again at his own fireside in New Market after a journey of 
72 days. Twenty-six baptisms of children were reported among 
the results of his labors. 
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A word should be said about his wife, who was his frequent 
companion in his travels in the famous two-wheeled gig. Eliza- 
beth Negley had the consecrated spirit that has made possible the 
splendid work of the women’s missionary societies of the Lutheran 
Church. An entry from his Autobiography reveals the consecrated 
soul of this devoted woman, who must not be forgotten as the story 
of the Lutheran Church in America is told: — 


“It was in September that we started, though with many difficulties. 
During the previous summer I had traveled a great deal and had preached 
very often. Frequently I was overheated and became wet with perspiration. 
As a consequence a severe cold settled in my chest resulting in an abscess, 
which gave me much trouble for a long time; and the more I preached, the 
worse it became. But finally I was gradually restored and felt able to under- 
take the journey. Our son Ambrose was fourteen months old; so we took 
him across the mountains to Jacob Ruth, who had married my wife’s oldest 
sister. As they had no children, they were very much attached to them 
and took excellent care of our little baby boy. Thus these people also had 
to aid in the furtherance of the Gospel. The rest of our children we put 
in the care of my brother Benjamin and his wife.” 


And thus they were off to preach the Gospel.” 


II. The Organizer of Synods. 


Had Paul Henkel done nothing more than to have served as 
a missionary amid such trials and obstacles, he would be entitled to 
a prominent place in American Lutheran history. But he did more 
than this. These frontier churches needed to be organized into 
synods. His ability as an organizer has already been discovered in 
connection with the Special Conference of Virginia. It was his 
privilege to take part in the formation of three synods, those of 
North Carolina, Ohio, and Tennessee. As he retained his mem- 
bership in the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and in these synods as 
formed, he enjoys the distinction of having been a member of at 
least three synods at the same time. 

The first of these synods was that of North Carolina. As 
Henkel labored in this field, he realized the need of union among 
the scattered Lutheran ministers. False practises, based on an 
emotionalism in religion that threatened to sweep aside the funda- 
mentals of the faith, had crept in. It was also difficult to obtain 
pastors from Germany. Therefore there was need of an organi- 
zation that could examine and license pastors.”) It was accordingly 


21) The translation is given as it appears in Cassell, Finck, and Henkel, 
op. cit., p. 51. 

22) On the situation that led to synodical organization see further 
Bernheim and Cox, op. cit., p. 24 
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decided to meet at Salisbury on May 2, 1803. On that day four 
pastors were present. We shall let Paul Henkel tell the story in 
his own words: — 

“We formed a kind of conference, the first since I was in the State. 
Our meeting continued from 11 o’clock until 2; we could not continue 
longer because Pastor Storch was becoming so weak that he had to give up. 
We decided to meet the next time over the third Sunday in October in 
Lincoln. 

“(On October 16) the delegates assembled from the various congre- 
gations, both German and English, and then our begun conference was con- 
tinued. Everything passed off in quick order. Towards noon I preached 
in the church and Mr. Miller in the court-house. In the afternoon we con- 
sidered the most important articles of the constitution and concluded the 
work in the evening.” ?*) 

No confessional declaration was adopted in 1803. The next 
year, however, the synod ordered that the first twenty-one articles 
of the Augsburg Confession should be printed and distributed.”') 

As has been seen, the activities of Henkel in subsequent years 
were prominently connected with the work in Ohio. Here he as- 
sisted in laying the foundations of a Lutheran body that has made 
its own rich contribution to Lutheranism in America. Of the 
faith of Ohio Lutherans of these years a close student of early 
Lutheranism in the State has written: “It was a Lutheranism that 
stressed the fides, qua creditur rather than the fides, quae creditur; 
that emphasized personal conversion from sin rather than personal 
convictions of doctrine; that cultivated love of the brethren rather 
than fidelity to dogma.” While this early faith was modified by 
frontier conditions, “we find among the early Lutheran settlers in 
Ohio ample evidences of a deep desire for the comforts of religion 
and in fact a positive Lutheran consciousness, that in view of the 
unfavorable circumstances is truly remarkable.””) 

The first Special Conference west of the Alleghanies met in 
Fairfield County, O., in October, 1812. The names of Pastors 
Henkel and Stauch only appear in the report to the Ministerium. 
They recommended the restoration of Samuel Mau to good stand- 


23) Finck, op. cit., p. 321. 

24) Bernheim and Cox, op. ct., pp. 27—29. 

25) P.H. Buehring, Beginnings of Lutheranism in Ohio (unpublished 
Master’s thesis at the University of Chicago), pp. 3. 4. For other descrip- 
tions of Lutheranism in Ohio at this time see R. H. Johnson, “‘The Lutheran 
Church and the Western Frontier, 1789—-1830" (Lutheran Church Quar- 
terly, Il, 225—-248); B.F. Prince, ‘‘The Beginnings of Lutheranism in 
Ohio’”’ (Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society Publications, XXIII, 
268—283). 
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ing as a licentiate. The report was accecpted.”) Since this was 
a special conference, that had no intention of forming a permanent 
organization, the conference held in Washington County, Pa., 
in December, 1812, is considered the beginning of organized Lu- 
theranism in the Ohio Valley. Henkel was not present at this 
meeting. He attended the session in 1813 and served as secretary of 
the conference for that year.” 

The next step in organization was soon taken. The journey 
across the mountains to attend the sessions of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania was both difficult and expensive. Many pastors could 
not attend. Therefore at the session of the conference in 1816 
a resolution was presented requesting that the Ministerium grant 
to the Ohio Valley pastors permission to organize their own synod. 
It was unanimously adopted and sent to the absent pastors for 
signature. Among those absent was Henkel, whose son Andrew 
was the secretary of the conference. The next year the Ministerium 
refused to grant the petition. The clerical members of the mother 
synod, however, were directed to draw up a plan by which particular 
difficulties might be removed. This resulted in a proposal that the 
ordained men in the Special Conference be given authority to license 
applicants as catechists. The power of ordination was to remain 
under the control of the Eastern body.™) 

The meeting of the Special Conference for 1817 was held at 
* New Philadephia.. Henkel was present at this time. There is no 
record in the minutes of a discussion of the action of the Minis- 
terium. It is attached as an appendix to the protocol. This has 
been explained by assuming that it arrived after the close of the 
session and was added by the Secretary. However, as representa- 
tives of the conference had attended the meeting of the Minis- 
terium, we may assume that an informal report was made and a 
plan of procedure formulated. This led the older pastors to con- 


sider the meeting at New Philadephia as the beginning of the 
Ohio Synod.”) 


26) Documentary History, pp. 452. 460. 

27) The manuscript of the minutes of the conference is in the archives 
of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Columbus, O. 

28) On the petition itself see the Verrichtungen der sechsten Spezial- 
konferenz, p. 9. For the actiom of the Ministerium see the Documentary 
History, pp. 500. 506. 

29) Manuscript of minutes of 1817 session of the conference. On the 
acceptance of this date as that of the organization of the Ohio Synod see 
Sheatsley, op. cit., p. 57; Peter, P. U., and Schmidt, Wm., Geschichte dec 
Allgemein Evangelisch-Lutherischen Synode von Ohio und andern Staaten 
(1900), pp. 6—29; Wolf, E.J., Lutherans in America (1889), p. 316. 
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The change of name which denoted the altered status of the 
Ohio organization, however, was not made until the meeting at 
Somerset on September 14, 1818. This date is now taken as the 
beginning of the body that after more than a century of existence 
as the Joint Synod of Ohio and Adjacent States has recently be- 
come a part of the American Lutheran Church. Henkel preached 
one of the opening sermons of this session. He was also chosen 
as secretary. This was the only meeting of the Ohio Synod that 
he attended.” He now removed from Point Pleasant back to New 
Market. The great distance to the conventions of the Ohio Synod 
and his connection with the Tennessee Synod, which began in 1820, 
offer an explanation of his absences. 

The pastors of the Ohio Synod voted to ask Henkel to prepare 
a statement on such points of Christian doctrine as the Lutherans 
were being charged with a departure from the pure Gospel. These 
included a failure to awaken a deep conviction of sin, lack of suf- 
ficient prayer in public, the use of set prayers, the teaching that 
Baptism saves ex opere operato. Henkel prepared a brief article 
that sets forth the Lutheran teaching on these points. It is writ- 
ten in a spirit which, while irenic, is yet firm and uncompromising. 
He took his stand firmly on the Word of God, which is to be ac- 
cepted through faith.) Henkel was not, however, opposed to fel- 
lowship with other denominations. For example, at a Special Con- 
ference at Germantown in 1819 he seconded a resolution presented 
by a Reformed pastor for yearly fraternal meetings if the mother 
synods consented.) 

The most important question that confronted the young synod 
was its relation to the proposed General Synod. Here the influence 
of Henkel was thrown against cooperation. His last word to the 
Ohio men was a letter on this subject. It was read in his absence in 
1825. He expressed his fervent hope that the Ohio Synod would 
“immer der alten Evangelischen Ordnung treu bleiben” and not 
unite with the General Synod. He was held in the highest esteem 
by the members of the synod. It was with deep regret that, when 
they again assembled, they learned that “Pastor Paulus Henkel ist 
in dem verflossenen Jahre gestorben.”*) 

It is not possible to enter into a full discussion of the contro- 
versy that centers around the organization of the Tennessee Synod 


30) Verrichtungen der ersten Generalkonferenz, pp. 3. 4. 
31) Ibid., pp. 7. 11—32. 

32) Sheatsley, op. cit., p. 64. 

33) Verrichtungen (1825), p.4; (1826), p. 3. 
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in 1820. Neither is it necessary, as the prime movers were the 
sons, Philip and David, and not Paul Henkel himself. The father 
nevertheless cooperated loyally in the new movement. In this 
movement the circumstances under which his son David had been 
ordained entered very largely. The relation to the General Synod 
and the doctrinal soundness of the North Carolina Synod soon be- 
came matters of bitter dispute.™) 

The organization of the Tennessee Synod was effected July 17 
to 19, 1820. Five pastors were present, including Paul Henkel 
and his son Philip. David Henkel was absent. The Henkel family 
formed the majority of this synod for some years. In 1821 there 
were present four clerical members, of whom three were Henkels.”) 
This led to its being called the Henkel Synod. The synod took 
its stand on the Augsburg Confession and against the General 
Synod. The youth of the congregations were to be instructed in 
Luther’s Small Catechism; but to explain this, “der sogenannte 
Christliche Katechismus, der in deutscher und englischer Sprache 
in New Market . . . gedruckt worden ist,” might be used by the 
pastor. Paul Henkel was present in 1822, but was detained at home 
by illness in 1823. In 1824 he was able to attend and rejoiced to see 
the ordination of his son Ambrose to the Gospel ministry. His sons 
Charles and Andrew had become members of the Ohio Synod. This 
made five sons who followed in the footsteps of the father. 
Although unable to be present in 1825, he sent the report of the 
journey to Kentucky which he had undertaken at the direction of 
the synod.” 


Ill. The Author of Hymn-Books and Catechisms. 


The mention of the catechism printed at New Market intro- 
duces us to another phase of the work of Paul Henkel. He was 
ever a tireless writer. Consideration will here be given only to the 
catechisms and hymn-books. These were his most influential 
publications. 


34) The controversy from the standpoint of North Carolina is pre- 
sented in Bernheim and Cox, op. cit., pp. 42—51; from that of Tennessee 
by Socrates Henkel, History of the Tennessee Synod (1890), pp. 13—23. 
For a judicious view of the whole untimely affair see Jacobs, H. E., History 
of the Lutheran Church in America (1905), p. 393. Accounts that reflect 
the spirit of contemporaries are those of E.L. Hazelius, History of the 
American Lutheran Church from Its Commencement in the Year 1685 to. 
the Year 1842 (1846), pp. 148—151, and S. S. Schmucker, The Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church Historically, Doctrinally, and oe Delineated: 
(1851), p. 216. 

35) Minutes of the Tennessee Synod, 1821, p. 3. 

36) Minutes 1820, pp. 4.5; 1824, pp. 3.12; 1925, pp. 4. 15. 
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The first editions of the catechism appeared in 1811, the En- 
glish preceding the German by a few months. A few sentences 
from the introduction to the English edition will be given. They 
show that the author had in view the uneducated people of the 
frontier, who needed a manual of instruction: — 

“Here you have a little book called the Christian catechism, because 
it is intended for the instruction of your children in the Christian religion. 
You will find none but common, plain, and familiar language therein to 
express the contents of this work in order that it may be so much the better 
understood by weak capacities. 

“You will find here the form and plan of Luther’s Small Catechism, 
yet not so in all points; neither is what you find here a correct translation 
of said catechism, yet containing the same doctrine. You find as much 
therein as was thought necessary to assist in completing this little system of 
doctrine, intended for an introduction to the knowledge of the Christian 
religion. 

“Tt is designed for all professors who may desire to have their children 
instructed in the Word of God. And as it has been the request of many 
well-thinking parents to be provided with such means for the information 
of their children, an attempt is made here to gratify their desires.” °”) 

The contents of the books are as follows: the chief heads of 
the Christian doctrine, with an explanation covering 319 questions; 
the order of salvation, on which there are 169 questions, the Ten 
Commandments, Apostles’ Creed, Lord’s Prayer, Baptism, and the 
Lord’s Supper; the power of the Church; a list of sundry feasts, 
festivals, and Sundays retained in the Christian Church; an order 
for confirmation; hymns and prayers adapted principally for con- 
firmation and the Lord’s Supper; a table of duties for the several 
orders and conditions of men; the Apostles’, Nicene, and Athana- 
sian creeds; a schedule of the dates of the introduction of the chief 
festivals into the church-year.”) 

A few illustrations will show similarities as well as variations 
from the text used in the United Lutheran Church catechism to-day. 
The explanation of the Second Article of the Creed is broken up 
and presented as follows: — 

“Q. What dost thou believe of Jesus Christ? 


“A. I believe that he is verily and truly God, begotten of the Father 
from all eternity. 


“Q. What else dost thou believe of Jesus Christ? 
“A. I believe that he is also very and truly man, born of the Vir- 
gin Mary. 


37) Introduction to the English edition of 1811 as reprinted in the 
edition of 1816, which the writer has examined. References are to this 
fifth English edition of 1816. The German edition used was that of 1811. 

38) Table of Contents of the English edition of 1816. 
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“Q. What is he to thee because of this? 

“A. He is my Lord and my King. 

“Q. Why is he thy Lord and King? 

“A. Because he hath redeemed and purchased me, a poor, lost, and 
condemned creature, and hath delivered me from all sins, from death, and 
the power of Satan. 


“Q. Wherewith hath he redeemed and purchased thee? 
“A. Not with gold or silver, but with his ai ae and precious blood and 
by his innocent suffering and death. 


“Q. Why hath he redeemed thee? 

“A. That I should be wholly his own and live with him in his king- 
dom and serve him in everlasting righteousness, innocence, and true hap- 
piness, in like manner as he rose from the dead, that I shall live and reign 
with him evermore.” 

The baptism of children receives considerable emphasis, due 
to the controversies with the Baptists. Eighteen questions and 
answers ate given on this topic. Baptism itself is defined as 
“a Sacrament performed not by mere water only, but by water con- 
nected with the word of God and united with the divine com- 
mandment.” 

Some of the answers are beautiful and comprehensive. Here 
is the definition of true faith: “True faith is a living confidence in 
the mercy of God in Christ, wrought in us by the Holy Ghost.” 
The definition of the Gospel may also be noted: “It is the doc- 
trine, declared unto us, that God will freely pardon our sins and 
grant unto us eternal life because Jesus Christ died for us.” 

There is at times a crudity of expression in the English which 
is not to be found in the German, of which the author was more 
fond. This may be illustrated by the definition of actual sin: 
“Actual sin is all the evil committed by us, be it inwardly, in ges- 
ture, word, and deeds and also when we omit doing good.”™) 

The liturgical interest and taste of Henkel appear in the order 
of confirmation. As the catechumens knelt before the altar, the 
pastor asked: — 

“Do ye in the presence of God and this congregation renounce the 
devil and all his works, so that ye will not follow or be led by them? 

“A. We renounce them all. 

“Q. Do ye acknowledge that ye believe all that ye were taught in your 
catechism according to the Word of God? 

“A. All this we believe. 


39) Ibid., in order pp. 12. 13. 65—68. 19. 89. 50. 81. 
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“Q. And will ye endeavor by the help of God to live in obedience to 
~ the order of the Christian Church that ye may renew your baptismal 
covenant? 

“A. All this we intend. 

“Q. Will ye ever adhere to the true doctrines of the Christian Church 
and continue faithful thereto until death? 

“A. Yes, by the help of God.” 

The pastor then laid his hand on the head of each as he offered 
a prayer in behalf of the catechumen. The order concluded with the 
extension of the right hand of fellowship and a confession of sin.””) 

The explanation of the significance of the various days in the 
Christian calendar is valuable. He is not averse to the observance 
of days dedicated to the saints, whom he defines as “the apostles 
and other holy men who were the first preachers of the Gospel and 
suffered death for the sake of Christ.” Such a practise is defended 
on the ground that they were the “first to praise God for the 
blessed Gospel, which was made known to us by their preaching; 
secondly, to set before our eyes the example of godly men, and 
thirdly, to pray to God to give us grace to imitate their virtues and 
holy lives.” Mention is made of “Ennocent’s Day, the Purification 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Annunciation of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, Michaelmos, and All Saints Day.”*) 

The catechisms were widely used. The North Carolina and 
Tennessee synods officially sanctioned their use. This gave them 
wide circulation in Virginia, Tennessee, and North Carolina until 
1829. After that year it was superseded by the edition prepared by 
Ambrose Henkel at the request of the Tennessee Synod in 1826.*) 

The specialist in catechetical literature finds in the catechisms 
of Henkel points that may be criticized. The breaking up into 
questions and answer of such gems of thoughts as Luthet’s ex- 
planation of the Second Article of the Apostles’ Creed is unwise, as 
it destroys the unity of the answer. There is a departure from the 
Lutheran division of the commandments and an adherence to the 
Reformed or to what in his day was commonly called the Origen- 
istic.”) The forms of expression, diction, and style are not those 
of a master of the English language. On the other hand, there is 


40) Ibid., pp. 113—116. 

41) Ibid., pp. 111—113. 

42) Henkel, op. cit., p. 70. 

43) On this form of the division of the Ten Commandments see an 


unsigned article in the Lutheran Intelligencer, IV, 138. It is preserved in 
the catechism prepared by S. S. Schmucker in 1859, ed. 1864, p. 23. 
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much that is admirable. There is that recognition of the value of 
teaching the fundamentals of the Christian religion which is at the 
basis of all catechetical instruction. This compares favorably 
with the camp-meeting methods of his day. He introduced the 
practise of first printing the short and simple original text of 
Luther’s Small Catechism and following this by the explanations. 
Throughout the work catechetical tact and sound judgment are 
evidenced. As one who is familiar with the text taught in the 
Lutheran churches to-day reads the catechisms of Henkel, he is 
constantly impressed with the contribution which this pioneer in 
catechetical instruction made. “’) 

In the preparation of his catechisms Paul Henkel met one need 
of the frontier field, that is, for a book which the Christian parent 
destitute of the regular services of a pastor could use in training 
his children in the faith of his fathers. There was another de- 
mand that he also sought to satisfy. The love of song was not lost 
by the pioneer when he left the older settlements. He still wished 
to praise God in hymns.”) Therefore Henkel, always eager to be 
of service, prepared his hymn-books. The extensive use of these 
is indicated by the publication of an edition as late as 1857. Of the 
679 hymns in this edition 291 are ascribed to Henkel.) The ob- 
jective of the author may best be expressed in his own words: — 

“Here you have a little hymn-book, which is composed with the most 
possible carefulness in order that it may serve you for use in public worship 
and other religious practises. The reason that we have arranged this 
book is: it is known that before this time a goodly number of people came 
to church without hymn-books. Some did this because they did not have 
such a book and others because they were careless. Therefore the preacher 
had to read the words of the hymns for the congregation. As a result 
many people did not buy hymn-books, and the booksellers refused to sell 
them in their stores. But there is still a number of better-minded people, 
who wish that the hymn-books might be reintroduced as in former times. 
They know that, if the hymn-books are not used in church, they are also 


not used at home for the education of the youth. In this way the youth 
do not receive training in singing or in religious education, as they would 


44) For comments on the Henkel catechisms see M. Reu, Luther’s 
Small Catechism (1929), p. 281, and B. M. Schmucker, Lutheran Church 
Review, V, 106. 173. 174. 

45) On the part that singing played in the extension of the Church 
on the frontier see W. W. Sweet, Methodism in American History (1933), 
p15) 

46) Church Hymn-book, Consisting of Hymns and Psalms, Original 
and Selected, Adapted to Public Worship and Many Other Occasions, fourth 
edition, New Market, 1857. 
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if hymn-books were used diligently. ... We have only selected the central 
hymns which are necessary for public worship and which have familiar 
tunes... . This little book is a collection of the best and most suitable 
hymns which we find in the various hymn-books in our possession. . . . 
This hymn-book is so arranged that it can be used by every diligent teacher 
for any occasion or ministerial act.” 


The author subscribes himself “Paulus Henkel, Evangelical 
Preacher.” “) 


The book contains a table of Scriptural texts, with hymns sug- 
gested for use in connection with these texts: hymns for the Gospels 
and Epistles for the Sundays in the church-year; hymns on topics 
such as the Word of God, the Trinity, Christ, the Holy Spirit, 
the fall and depravity of man, the Gospel, or salvation through 
Jesus Christ, faith, justification, prayer, Baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper. Provision is made for special occasions, such as catechiza- 
tion, confirmation, ordination, the dedication of a church, the ses- 
sions of synod, morning and evening worship, and the sick-room. 
A large group is included on eschatological subjects, as death, resur- 
rection, the. general Judgment, heaven and future happiness, hell 
and future punishment, immortality, and the angels. An unusual 
section is that providing for civil occasions, in which appear hymns 
for prisoners and persons about to be executed. The one who 
wishes to begin his journey with a song finds his needs met. Times 
of natural afflictions, as storms and drought, the seasons of the year, 
the various stages of human life, are not neglected. 


The majority of the hymns are of four stanzas. Some are 
longer containing 7, 8, 9, 10, and even 15 stanzas. Use was made 
of the famous Watts’s Psalms. A few illustrations only can be 
given. There is a deep appreciation of the Lord’s Supper in 


these lines: — Here is his precious table set, 


With all my soul doth need, 
He bids me here partake and eat 
And on his bounties feed. 
Gospel narratives are expressed in song, as the visit of Nicodemus 


to Jesus: — How blessed are they who take delight 


To visit Christ the Lord. 
The Lord’s Prayer is thus set forth: — 
O Lord, our Mighty Father, 


Thou art in heaven above. 


47) Preface to the German edition of 1810. 
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The Ten Commandments are taught in eleven stanzas, beginning: 


The great command Jehovah gave: 
No other gods but only me 
Shall ye, my chosen people, have, 

Your only trust in me shall be. 


As pastors assembled for the meeting of synod, they could sing: — 


Important is the cause for which 
We are assembled now; 

Thy light and precious Word can teach 
That which we ought to do. 


Their business transacted, they separated with this dedication: — 


Lord, we, thy servants, now depart, 
Each one to take his charge 

With the desire upon our heart 
Thy kingdom to enlarge. 


The central note of the Christmas-message appears in this: — 


When Jesus did from heaven descend, 
He came to be the sinners’ friend, 
Was moved with pity, love, and grace 
To save the fallen human race. 


The experience of the preacher is bluntly expressed in this hymn 
for Sexagesima Sunday: — 
A sower that goes forth to sow, 
Far different soils he finds; 
Such is the case with preachers, too, 
They preach to different minds. 
The appeal to fear, so common in frontier religion, is discerned in 
this one on the general Judgment: — 
Remember, mark, that awful day, 
When all in Judgment must appear, 


When none can screen or flee away, 
But stand their sentence there to hear. 


Intense, stark realism is seen in a suggestion for Good Friday: — 
For me there on the cross he hangs, . 
For me he feels such horrid pangs, 
For me he yields his fleeting breath, 
For me he dies that painful death. 


The child psychology of another age is reflected in this cradle hymn: 
All babes should thankful be indeed 
That on this earth they’ve got 
Such beds and cradles as they need; 
But Jesus had them not.**) 


48) See in order the edition of 1857, pp. 416. 168. 369. 327. 437. 
440. 42. 92. 500. 125. 551. 
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If much of this effort is crude and unpractical, if it reflects 
the spirit of a bygone generation, if no one of his hymns appears in 
the hymnal of the United Lutheran Church, it does not diminish 
the value of the contribution which Paul Henkel made to the 
Church of the frontier. 

Mention has already been made of the fact that among the 
reasons for the removal of Paul Henkel back to New Market in 
1805 was the desire to aid in the establishment of the Henkel Press. 
It was set up in the autumn of 1806 under the firm name of Am- 
brose Henkel. It remained under the control of the Henkel family 
until a recent date. Throughout all these years a steady flow of 
Lutheran books was sent out. In many respects the most im- 
portant contribution of the Henkel Press to the development of 
Lutheranism in this country was the translation of the Book of 
Concord, of which the first edition appeared in 1851. At a time 
when other sections of the Church were torn by the discussion of 
the Definite Platform, this testimony of fidelity to the confessional 
documents of the Reformation age was given to American Lu- 
therans. It was widely used until superseded by the superior work 
of Dr. Henry E. Jacobs.* 

The activity of men so energetic and determined as Paul 
Henkel and his sons produced in the Church a group known as the 
Henkelites. Their attitude was known as Henkelism. This has 
been described as “a more rigid adherence to the old Lutheran 
theology and a work of sympathy and cooperation with what was 
called the ‘evangelical’ section of the church.””) The Kentucky 
Synod, which was organized in 1822 and dissolved the next year, 
and the Indiana Synod, which existed from 1835 to 1859, repre- 
sented this element in the West.”) As late as 1855 a writer in the 
Lutheran Observer included the Henkelites as one group in his 
classification of American Lutherans, while another writer in the 
same periodical blamed the Henkel environment for the opposition 


49) The translation was based on a German edition, published at 
Leipzig in 1790, and a Latin edition, published at the same place in 1846. 
Since many do not have access to this book, the translation of Article X is 
given: ‘‘Concerning the Holy Supper of the Lord it is thus taught, that 
the true body and blood of Christ are truly present under the form of bread 
and wine in the Lord's Supper and there administered and received.’”” Com- 
pare H. E. Jacobs, Book of Concord, p. 40. The translators were Ambrose, 
Socrates, and David Henkel, J. Stirewalt, H. Wetzel, and J. R. Moser. To 
the revision of 1854 C. P. Krauth, W. F. Lehmann, W. M. Reynolds, J. G. 
Morris, and C. F. Schaeffer contributed. 


50) Morris, J. G., Fifty Years in the Lutheran Ministry (1878), p. 44. 
51) The Lutheran Almanac, 1833, pp. 120. 123. 
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in some quarters to the Definite Platform.) On the other hand, the 
Missouri Synod always cultivated friendly relations with the Ten- 
nessee Synod.”) 

The end of his life came in a manner befiitting the spirit in 
which it had been spent. The Tennessee Synod in 1823 directed 
him to visit the Lutherans in Jefferson and Nelson counties in 
Kentucky. Accompanied, as in other years, by his wife, he set out 
on his mission. Before he reached his destination, he became ill 
and was unable to proceed. He recovered sufficiently to preach 
occasionally and to attend the meeting of the Tennessee Synod the 
next year. The last journey, however, had been made. The end 
came on November 27, 1825. As one stands by his grave in the 
shadows of Emmanuel Lutheran Church in New Market and reads 
the epitaph there inscribed, he feels that here is a tribute well de- 
served: “His zeal for the promulgation of the Gospel of Christ 
Jesus was exemplary and his labors many and difficult. He is 
now with Christ, and no evil can befall him.” 

As the historian of Lutheranism in America reviews the career 
of Paul Henkel, he discerns much that was ill advised and mis- 
directed, the fruit of unwise zeal and lack of contact with the larger 
work of the Church. However, he also perceives in the fidelity of 
Henkel to the historic Confessions of the age of the Reformation 
an indication of the direction in which the development of Amer- 
ican Lutheranism was to move. For this devotion he who has the 
spirit of the United Lutheran Church in America can have only 
words of commendation. 


It is, Mr. President and members of the Board of Directors of 
Wittenberg College and Hamma Divinity School, in this spirit of 
belief in, adherence to, and defense of, the historic Confessions of 
the Lutheran Church that I accept the call that you have extended 
to me. Since the primary function of a theological seminary is the 
training of young men for the active pastorate, this shall always be 
the chief objective of the department. However, encouragement 
shall be given to qualified young men to devote themselvs in a special 
way to study of the history of the Church. Furthermore, this 
department shall seek systematically to collect and preserve in the 
proper archives source material on the history of the Church; to 
present, whenever possible, to the membership of the Church its 


52) Issues of September 21 and December, 1855. 
53) Bente, op. cit., pp. 130. 134. 139. 154 ff. 
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history in such a way that they will become acquainted with its 
glorious heritage; to provide, when requested, information that may 
aid in the solution of historical problems that present themselves 
to pastors and to congregations; to engage in research in those 
fields in which I have a special interest. To this task I consecrate 
such ability, strength, and training as God has given me. With 
your cooperation and under the guidance of Him without whom all 
labor is in vain I trust that I may prove a worthy successor to the 
devoted and able men who have labored in Hamma Divinity School 
in other days. 


The Development of English Lutheran Church 
Activities in the Ozarks, 1885—1888. 
By WALTER COOK, Conway, Mo. 
(Continued. ) 


Dr. A. W. Meyer continues in his reminiscences: — 


The fall season of 1885, including December, was quite mild. 
I was congratulating myself on passing the winter in comparative 
comfort in my airy home. In January and February, however, the 
weather man made up for this. The water which I needed and 
which I had to “tote” a quarter of a mile from Uncle Joe’s spring, 
I kept in a bucket near the stove, which I had heated up well 
before retiring. But in the morning the water was covered with 
a thick crust of ice, which I broke with the hatchet. In the still- 
ness of those frosty nights you could hear loud reports in the 
timber as of shotguns. But the noises were caused by the sap’s 
freezing in the trees and forcing expansion. 

All mail delivery of course was at a standstill. There was 
nothing regular or systematic about it at its best. My mail was 
addressed to Conway, the nearest railroad station of the Frisco line, 
about eight miles northwest of my headquarters. The country 
trail, such as it was in those days, was rough and rocky most of 
the way, winding and climbing, soggy and boggy in wet weather, 
impassable very often in winter and in thawing weather, even on 
horseback. I therefore got in touch with the Washington author- 
ities concerning the establishment of a post-office in my immediate 
vicinity. And the powers that were in control at the time were 
not ungracious. They granted my request. I found that I had 
to be postmaster, since none of my neighbors or members could 
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assume the position at that time. Thus I was a United States 
fourth-class postmaster for one year. By that time I had instructed 
my neighbor, Darius Rader, enough to become my successor. The 
name which I had proposed to the Post Office Department, “Rader, 
Webster Co., Mo.,” was adopted. We had more regular mail 
delivery from that time on, twice a week.. The mail-carrier, riding 
horseback, received 50 cents a trip. Later on, when the rural routes 
were established, Rader ceased to be a post-office; but as for the 
mail, most patrons are better served under the new system. 

Christmas of 1885 will linger in the memory of the older 
members because of the first Christmas-tree in connection with 
the children’s service. The cedar with its candles, decorations, and 
trimmings was a distinct novelty, and the church was more than 
crowded. The message concerning the Christ-child in the chil- 
dren’s recitations, songs, and answers was listened to with rapt 
attention. It established a nice custom. [We have not departed 
from it.— W.C.] 

I had mentioned to Rev. C. L. Janzow of St. Louis, chairman 
of the English Mission Board, the need of a small organ (melo- 
dion) for guiding the singing in the Christian day-school and for 
learning new songs and hymns. Pastor Janzow gathered funds 
and before long sent us the coveted instrument. When it arrived 
at Rader, a number of the “boys” (younger voting members) 
happened to be near by, and they insisted on my trying out that 
“music-box.” They did not say much in my presence; but this is 
what happened then and there—when the “boys” went out to 
ride back home, they found that some of the mules had broken 
away, being frightened by the unusual sounds. Nevertheless, the 
instrument became very useful in school, and eventually we used 
it also in our church services. During vacations poor little church 
mice set up housekeeping within its narrow confines; but when- 
ever we used it, they would scamper away as if frightened by my 
playing. 

The close of the parish-school in spring was connected with 
an examination in the forenoon and an outdoor program with 
games and prizes, a regular picnic, in the afternoon. How happy 
the schoolboys were on such days I know not, nor which of the 
two caused them the greater joy, the fact that they had a picnic 
or that they could look forward to a long vacation. 

It was in the spring of 1886 when I began to ponder more 
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seriously than ever before this question, “Shall I continue in my 
state of ‘single blessedness,’ or should I not rather make it 
a ‘double blessedness’”? A very important question indeed. 

Fortunately I knew exactly where and how to solve that 
problem. A young lady, Miss Dora Haeckel of St. Louis, con- 
sented to share weal and woe with me. 

Living conditions at that time in the Ozark backwoods did 
not offer great inducements to a city-bred bride; but Dora proved 
herself faithful in all conditions of life. After I had succeeded 
in persuading her to share the Ozark scenes and scenery with me, 
I said to her: “Dora dear, in order to be a pastor’s helpmeet in 
the Ozarks, you must learn to ride horseback.” She gave her 
whole-hearted consent to this. I continued to propose my terms: 
“And you must serve biscuits red-hot.” I received a half-way con- 
sent to this, with some mental reservations, however. “And you 
must learn to smoke a clay pipe or chew or snuff tobacco.” To 
this I received what I expected —a flat refusal. I was glad of it 
and proud of her. 

Later on, in the field of my labors, when both of us were 
visiting a family, the goodwife, according to Southern custom, 
indulged in a pipe while preparing the meal. “Dora,” she said, — 
the custom among these folks was to use the given name in com- 
mon conversation, —“where’s your pipe? Don’t you smoke?” The 
answer was an emphatic “No!” “Well, perhaps you snuff?” 
“No, no!” “Oh, shall I get you a chew?” “No, indeed not!” 
And it was proper that a smokeless preacher, such as I was, should 
have for his helpmeet a wife that would not use tobacco in any 
form or manner. 

Though my young bride had lived in a large city, had no 
acquaintance with country life, especially such as was in vogue in 
the Ozarks in those days, now nearly fifty years ago, though the 
Ozark natives had so many peculiarities, though sometimes there 
was no mail for days and weeks, no news from home folks, and 
though we had no cash money in the house sometimes for months, 
no fresh meat at times, no city accommodations, etc., yet I never 
heard any complaints from my faithful helpmeet, and I was at 
all times given the most faithful cooperation and so much en- 
couragement that I could not but do my very best. 

In this connection I cannot refrain from adding a few words 
concerning our wedding trip. Because of limited means it con- 
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sisted simply of the trip from St. Louis to Rader, Mo. Of course, 
our scheduled arrival at Conway had been heralded in good time, 
and we were to be welcomed at the station by a reception com- 
mittee. I want to state here also that the Rev. William Dallmann, 
a well-know pastor and an author of high repute, now pastor in 
Milwaukee, got his start out here also; for on graduating from 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, in June, 1886, he was called to the 
neighboring charge of the Rev. Andrew Rader, who had resigned. 
Rev. Dallmann had accepted the call and had been installed in his 
parish. We labored together in this field for about a year, when 
he was called to a larger and more important charge, namely, to 
Baltimore. Well, Brother Dallmann was at the Conway station 
and with him the official reception committee of my congregation. 
For this extraordinary festive occasion they had borrowed a spring 
wagon; some called it a hack in those parts; it was like a delivery 
wagon without a top on it. Of course, it was quite an improvement 
over the heavy lumbering farm wagons. It was secured not only 
for our personal comfort, but also because the custom of that region 
required rapid transit on matrimonial occasions. Rev. Dallmann 
and another horseman formed the advance guard and set the rapid 
pace, all obstacles being unheeded. Brother Dallmann was rather 
a novice on horseback, as I had been about a year before. We in 
the “hack” were amused to watch his coat-tails flying, for he was 
wearing the customary Prince Albert suit on such “high” occasions. 
At times we became alarmed for his safety lest he should fly off 
of his galloping mount; but luckily he managed to keep himself 
in the saddle until we reached our destination. 

“In due time,” perhaps even ahead of schedule time, we all 
arrived safely and happily at Uncle Joe’s, our next neighbor and 
“old stand-by” senior member. A large gathering of members and 
their families and friends had been awaiting our coming and were 
eager to bid us welcome to the hospitable shores of the Osage 
Fork of the Gasconade River. Of course, there was the dinner, 
also a big affair. Such a reception is called an “infare” (Einfahrt). 
We passed some pleasant social hours, and my dear bride learned 
to love these kind-hearted folks from the very start. What of 
their faults? Charity covereth the multitude of them. 

As evening approached, Dora and I repaired to our near-by 
humble home, the three-room parsonage. It was not an imposing 
structure, but, I repeat, it was a better dwelling than any member 
of the congregation had. 
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According to our modern conceptions it was but poorly fur- 
nished, though not so from the viewpoint of the simple pioneers 
among whom we had come to live and labor. 

One of the good old “uncles” who could not contribute cash 
made six cane-bottom chairs, at 50 cents each, at my request. These 
served both for parlor and for dining-room purposes. A small 
table was used as writing-desk, home-made bookshelves contained 
my library, and the combination heater and cook-stove was still 
an ornament. In those days it was customary to have carpeted 
floors, and Dora had brought along sufficient rag carpets for two 
rooms. This closed up pussy’s inlet and outlet. The cat did not 
like this innovation, but the lady of the parsonage did not care. 
Taking it all in all, we felt not only happy and contented with 
what little we had, but we actually felt rich. For He that has 
said: “Lo, I am with you alway,” was with us and blessed us day 
by day, and love reigned supreme in our little home. 

A “garden patch” was added to our humble domain by the 
congregation, and Dora‘soon knew as much about gardening as 
I did, which at first was nothing to boast of; however, if a person 
but gets interested in something, he or she is never too old to learn. 
We certainly did learn how to raise nice garden “sass” among the 
rocks and stumps, God giving the increase. The fact is we raised 
more than we could use for ourselves and gave some of the surplus 
to members and neighbors. 

In order to save us the trouble of carrying the water from 
the spring at the foot of Uncle Joe’s hill, a quarter of a mile away, 
the congregation decided to dig a well on the premises. It is 
a good well to this day. I have been back there several times and 
always find its water good, clear, and refreshing. 

While the members were in the notion of making improve- 
ments around the parsonage, they also built a chicken house, or 
“coop,” as they often called it, and other outhouses, all of them 
decided innovations. But there is one thing they never dreamed 
about in those times, and that was that there should ever be any 
need of building a garage; for, of course, away back in those 
days the “horseless carriage” had not even been invented. 

We were thankful whenever we could have a good riding 
horse to get over the winding, narrow trails, and we covered many 
a mile and made many a trip. 

(To be continued.) 
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Outline of the History of the Texas District. 
By REV. G. BIRKMANN. 
Article Contributed to Tevas Lutheran Messenger for July, 1931. 
(Continued from October Issue.) 


Organization of the Texas District. 


The first convention of the Texas District was held February 
14—20, 1906, in Pastor Waech’s congregation in Houston. Of 
the 76 members 66 were present. 23 congregations belonged to 
Synod, 15 in the southern and 8 in the northern part of Texas. 
There was a total of 42 pastors, twenty odd of these advisory; 
11 teachers, all in the southern part of the State; 39 congregations 
not belonging to Synod; 23 preaching-stations; some 14,000 souls, 
over 7,000 communicants. 

It is worth while here to list the missions in our State at that 
time: Vernon (P.Holtzen), Wichita Falls (P.Deffner), Olney 
(Obenhaus), Bowie (Bohot), Fort Worth (Roehm), Big Spring 
(vacant), Clifton (F. Rudi), El Paso (Huebotter), Kingsboro 
(Sauer), Lexington (Hellmann), Lyons (Liepke), Yarboro 
(Manz), Beasley (Neumann). Beaumont and Port Arthur were 
still under the Mission Board of the Southern District. At Shelby, 
Austin Co., Pastor A. Wenzel was stationed, but with his departure 
to Arkansas the following year Shelby disappeared from the list 
of our missions. 

Officials elected in 1906: A. W.Kramer, President; Waech 
and Wunderlich, Vice-Presidents; H. Studtmann, Secretary; 
Mr. H. W. Lottman, Treasurer. Mission Board: E. Moerbe, 
H. Kilian, Mr. E. J. Neitsch. This year is Pastor Moerbe’s twenty- 
fifth anniversary as a member of the Mission Board. Pastor H. 
Kilian, who died in 1920, is worthy of honorable mention here. 
Deeply interested in missions, he served our District gladly and well 
as a member of the Board, also making many a trip in behalf of 
our missions. Mr. Neitsch was reelected repeatedly to a position 


on the board. 
Synod at Thorndale in 1912. 

A few remarks about the congregations which so generously 
extended their hospitality to our District from 1882 to 1931 are in 
order. The Southern District convened alternately in New Orleans 
and in Texas: eight times in New Orleans and eight times in Texas, 
twice in Houston and twice at Serbin, once in Klein, Rose Hill, 
Warda, and Fedor, respectively. The Southern District then met 
only in the southern part of Texas. However, after Texas had itself 
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become a District, congregations in the central part of the State 
entertained the District nine times, viz., Malone thrice, Perry 
(Riesel) twice, Walburg twice, Thorndale twice. Since then the 
southern congregations have housed the District convention eight 
times, viz., Serbin once, Houston twice, Giddings twice (including 
the {then, 1931} approaching convention); Warda, William Penn, 
and Klein once each. 

President Kramer, who devoted his fine gifts to the service 
of Synod, managed the affairs of the District well, but out of 
deference to the urgent wishes of his congregation, which was deeply 
concerned about his health, the District relieved him of his presi- 
dential labors. His successor, Pastor Waech, likewise served as 
President only three years; for in 1912 he accepted a call to 
Illinois. 

At Thorndale the following officials were chosen: G. Birk- 
mann, President; Kilian and Kramer, Vice-Presidents; H. Studt- 
mann, Secretary; Mr.H. Hielscher, Treasurer. As to this latter 
office, our first Treasurer, Mr. Lottman, was succeeded by Mr. 
Paul Nerger, who served in this capacity long and capably, but 
in 1912 requested the District not to reelect him. Somebody else 
was hereupon elected; but as he could not serve, Mr. Hielscher 
was prevailed upon to assume the laborious duties of this office. 
He served till the convention at Giddings in 1913, when Teacher 
Griebel was elected, who was succeeded by Mr. G. B. Miertschin. 

By 1912 the District had grown to 114 members (pastors, 
teachers, and delegates), of whom 94 were present. The statistics 
were encouraging. Synodical congregations, 32; advisory pas- 
tors, 33; sum of all pastors, 65; teachers, 18; souls, 16,000; com- 
municants, 8,000. 

The mission report submitted by Pastors Fischer and Kilian 
and Mr. Biar was full of good news. In the Panhandle the number 
of our parishes had grown to five, which were in charge of efficient 
workers: Werner, Lehmann, O. Schmidt, and Recknagel. Werner 
had two parishes to look after. In the southern part Pastor Stelzer 
had begun work in Palacios; Hoemann was in Sealy and Pat- 
terson, Krause in Wallis, Stoppenhagen in Wharton; a candidate 
had been stationed at San Antonio, Hueschen, who took care also 
of La Pryor; Pastor Brust was at work at Premont and Riviera, and 
the experienced missionary Pastor E. J. Moebus at Mercedes. So 
we had advanced on both the northern and the southern front and 
were holding our ground in the center. Waco had again been 
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supplied with a missionary (Urban), vacancies at Lyons and at 
El Paso had been filled by Candidates Walter Geisler and Paul 
Birkmann, respectively, and Candidate A. R. Moebus had been put 
in charge of Bishop. In the southern part we had in 1912 eight 
brand-new places: Palacios, San Antonio, La Pryor, Bishop, Kings- 
ville (Pastor Eickhoff), Premont, Riviera, Mercedes. 


Synod at Serbin, July, 1918. 


Voting pastors and lay delegates, each 38; advisory pas- 
tors, 35; teachers, 18. Total, 129; present, 105. Souls, 17,769; 
communicants, over 9,000; mission-stations, 35, the following new 
since 1912: Galveston (Budde), Battle (Zabel), Menard (Kar- 
cher), Hooks (Lueker), Kress and Littlefield in the Panhandle, 
a new mission in Houston. Receipts for our Home Missions from 
1916 to 1918, $49,000 (round sum), inclusive of a subsidy of more 
than $12,000 from the General Home Mission Treasury. Six years 
before $23,000 had been collected for Home Missions in Texas 
while a subsidy of $6,000 had been received. The Students’ Fund 
had received $987 from 1916 to 1918, eight students being sup- 
ported. Result of elections: G.Birkmann, President; Studtmann 
and Kramer, Vice-Presidents; F. Stelzer, Secretary; G. A. Oben- 
haus, Treasurer. Mission Board: Pastors Moerbe, Studtmann, 
Gaertner; Messrs. Kluck and Geisler. Visitors: Rische, Sieck, 


Osthoff, Robert. 
Synod at Riesel, July, 1924. 


Congregations belonging to the District, 53; advisory pas- 
tors, 38; teachers, 27. Total, 176; present, 140. 

When the former incumbent of the District Presidency re- 
signed on account of eye trouble, in 1920, the First Vice-President, 
H. Studtmann, succeeded him. As evident from the figures pre- 
sented, the District and its work experienced a steady growth. In 
1921 it was resolved at Warda that a Director of Missions be 
employed, and Pastor W.H. Bewie was chosen for this position. 
He has discharged this office ten years, giving his entire time and 
strength to it, reporting regularly on the work he is doing. The 
report of 1924, however, contains no account of individual stations, 
but only the statement that there were then 107 places and that 
17 parishes consisted of only one congregation each. 

There were other important transactions in Warda. A college 
committee advocated founding a college in Texas. The conven- 
tion of 1922 at Houston decided to put this matter before the 
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General Body, and at Fort Wayne the resolution was passed to 
grant the Texas District a Gymnasium. Austin was selected, and 
in 1926 an imposing building was erected there. The institution 
opened with an encouraging enrolment. President Studtmann was 
called to the directorship, and several instructors were called. The 
college looks back on five [now eight} years of successful work, 
in the course of which a goodly number have graduated to enter 
either Secunda at Winfield or our Teachers’ College at Seward. 
In the past year 40 students were enrolled. The faculty consists 
of Director Studtmann and Professors Viehweg and Neeb. 
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